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Correspondence 





re 


Home Sweet Home 


Epitor: I won’t forget Katherine Byrne’s 
inimitable picture of the home we are 
taught to revere: “jr. exec. ranch; prstg. 
loc.” (Am. 5/16). 

THomMaAs W. CopELAND 
Amherst, Mass. 


Art in Schools 
ae | 
Eprror: It was gratifying to learn from 
Fr. John LaFarge’s account of “A Univer- 
sity Art School” (Am. 5/23) that Seattle 
University has established a School of Art. 
However, I must take exception to the 
statement that the university “is pioneering 
in the attempt.” Spring Hill College has 
had a Department of Fine Arts since 1952. 
More than sixty students are enrolled in 
art courses and an increase is expected 
next semester, when courses in sculpture 
will be introduced. 
J. FRANKLIN Murray, S.J. 
Chairman, Fine Arts Department 
Spring Hill College 
Mobile, Ala. 


Lewis Up-to-date? 


Eprror: AMERICA’s editorial brush-off of 
John L. Lewis as a “Voice from the Past” 
(Am. 5/30) was, I sincerely hope, just a 
slip of the tongue. I cannot believe that 
your Review is parting company with tra- 
dition. 

When John L. says that violence, extor- 
tion and thievery are the proper business 


/ oi local government, he is as modern as 


the U. S. Supreme Court, which, inter alia, 
said the same thing on May 4, 1959 
(Arroyo v. U. S., 79 S. Ct. 864). 

FREDERICK J. GILLEN 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Science and Evolution 


Epiror: A recent criticism in your Corre- 
spondence column (Am. 5/30, p. 381) of 
the article by Fr. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., 
“Darwin Today,” revealed a misreading of 
modern biology. Biological evolution is a 
historical fact, adequately supported by 
paleontological evidence. How it pertains 
to man’s body is not a settled question. 
We do study and experiment to ascertain 
the extent and mechanism of evolution. We 
formulate theories to explain how evolu- 
tion took place and is taking place today. 
In the laboratory we have imitated the 
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process. The principle of organic evolution 
is well established by scientific evidence. 
In passing, I point out that the Church 

does not presume to judge scientific data 
as such. Her concern and competence are 
ia the areas of faith and morals. I wish 
also to note that Fr. Ewing’s technical 
studies and writings reveal a breadth of 
understanding and a cautiousness in specu- 
lation which are in the best scientific tradi- 
tion. He has never been known to sidestep 
a scientific discussion. 

CHARLES G. WILBER 

Department of Biology 
Loyola College 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ad Multos Annos 


Epiror: May I add my congratulations to 
the well-deserved plaudits you have already 
received on the occasion of your Fiftieth 
Anniversary? 

As an admirer and reader of AMERICA 
for many years, I feel I would be remiss if 


I did not publicly acknowledge the esteem 
in which it is held. You and your associates 
have many things to be proud of and grate- 
ful for as you mark your fifty years of 
publication, but none, I think, is to be more 
valued than the respect and admiration of 
ycur fellow journalists in the Catholic press. 

Joun REEDY, C.S.C. 

Editor, Ave Maria 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Eprror: My sincere congratulations on your 
Golden Jubilee number. As a former AMER- 
ica Managing Editor I can well understand 
the amount of planning and sheer hard 
work that went into it. It is a monument 
to the patience, organization and coopera- 
tion of all concerned—especially of Fr. Cul- 
hane at the editorial end and Miss Dorothy 
Bazzicalupo in the advertising office. 

CHARLES KEENAN, S.J. 
Spokane, Wash. 


Epitor: Accept my congratulations on the 
magnificent service that AMERICA has given 
freedom and justice in the United States. 

Rosert M. HutcuHins 

President 

The Fund for the Republic, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Current Comment 





Vatican Bridge-Builder 


It would take a lot of space even to 
list all the significant private audiences 
Pope John XXIII has been granting 
within the past few months. It is worth 
pointing out, however, how many of 
these audiences have been with rulers or 
diplomats of countries predominantly 
non-Catholic or non-Christian. 

At the beginning of this year audi- 
ences were granted to the director- 
general of the Israeli Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs and, in an unofficial visit, 
to Queen Mother Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret of England. In April King 
Hussein of Jordan visited the Pope. 
During May the Pontiff received Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia and King 
Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece. 
The royal couple are the world’s only 
Orthodox Christian rulers and their visit 
to the Pope was the first made by a 
Greek ruler since 1439. Finally, in June 
President Celal Bayar of Turkey made 
the first recorded visit of a Turkish 
ruler to the See of Peter. 

Pope John is only carrying on the 
legacy of Pius XII. However, these 
audiences take on a deeper meaning in 
view of the ecumenical council for 
which preparations are going forward. 
Good will, understanding and mutual 
respect are perhaps the least of the 
results the forthcoming council may 
achieve, but they are none the less im- 
portant, and the Pope, acting in his role 
as Pontifex or Bridge-builder, is without 
doubt hastening their fruition through 
such audiences. 


Storm in Kerala 


Many factors conspire to make Kerala 
a unique State. It possesses great scenic 
beauty. It has immense natural wealth 
and unlimited economic potentialities. 
Yet it remains the poorest State in the 
Indian Union. It is, moreover, the only 
place in the world where a Communist 
government has come into power 
through free elections. Most important, 
it has suddenly become a testing ground 
for organized resistance to Red rule. 

It is this last factor which has sudden- 
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ly thrust the word “Kerala” onto the 
front pages of newspapers throughout 
the world. On June 14 a long-threatened 
public protest against the State’s Com- 
munist-sponsored education law began. 
Through picket line, boycott and dem- 
onstration, the Catholics of Kerala and 
a large segment of the Hindu commu- 
nity registered their opposition to a law 
which would give the Reds control of 
public and private education in the 
State. They made no secret of their ulti- 
mate aim—to rid Kerala of Red rule. 

Those who are opposing the govern- 
ment on the education issue are not 
alone in their objective. Two years of 
Communist rule have produced nothing 
but disillusionment among the millions 
who were taken in by Red slogans and 
promises. Kerala’s unemployment prob- 
lem remains critical. Industrial progress 
has been nil. Labor troubles have 
plagued the factories. Poverty still stalks 
Trivandrum, the capital city. 

The Reds may withstand the storm 
for the present. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that at the next local 
elections the Communists will see them- 
selves swept out of office. As the grave- 
yard of Communist hopes for India, 
Kerala will thus have won one more 
distinction. 


Apartheid: Path to Suicide 


Appeals to human decency or Chris- 
tian charity seem so far to have had 
small effect in braking the Govern- 
ment’s stubborn drive toward apartheid 
or complete separation of white and 
nonwhite in the Union of South Africa. 
In separate warnings this month, two 
South African church leaders grimly re- 
minded their countrymen of another 
motive for rejecting the nation’s ten- 
year-old racist policy: simple self-pre- 
servation. 

The Anglican Archbishop of Cape- 
town, Dr. Joost de Blank, called the 
present policy suicidal and warned 
that it could bring about permanent 
estrangement and violent conflict be- 
tween the races. 

Archbishop Denis E. Hurley, O.M.L., 
of Durban said that South Africa must 


end its color bar within the next decade 
if the nation is to avoid total disintegra- 
tion and collapse. The Catholic prelate 
stated: 

A time comes when .. . a people 
reaches the end of what it can take 
in injustice, and humiliation breaks 
out in a great elemental eruption of 
resentment. 

Nonwhites make up about 80 per cent 
of the Union’s 14.2 million population, 
These people are growing more restless 
under the awareness that they lack the 
freedoms and rights which many of their 
continental neighbors have achieved and 
which others are well in process of 
achieving. 

All the jails, curfews, identity cards, 
labor regulations, work farms and hous- 
ing restrictions in South Africa won't be 
able forever to confine the spirit of an 
aroused people. This is one of history's 
oldest lessons. Will the Government of 
South Africa read it in time? 


A Groundswell Grows 


In just two weeks the most recent up- 
rising against the 23-year-old Somoza 
dynasty in Nicaragua seems to have 
been crushed. Rebel forces, which came 
by air from neighboring Costa Rica, 
have been either captured or dispersed. 
President Luis Somoza now goes about 
his presidential palace singing “Back in 
the Saddle Again.” But many a Nica- 
raguan is wistfully humming “Just One 
More Chance.” 

Until very recently the Somoza Gov- 
ernment managed to stay on the good 
side of Uncle Sam. When the U. S. 
Marines were leaving Nicaragua in 
1932, Gen. Anastasio Somoza, father of 
the present President, was named head 
of the military forces to keep order. He 
did it effectively—and despotically—till 
the day he was assassinated in 1956. 
Both he and his son Luis after him have 
always been most cooperative with our 
State Department and have welcomed 
U. S. investments there. 

Of late, however, popular feeling in 
this country has turned against dictators 
everywhere, and the Somoza regime is 
now looked on with a cooler eye in 
Washington. In Nicaragua, too, opposi- 
tion groups speak up more vehemently 
and more often than they dared to do 
before. The cycle of rebellions that 
ousted dictators Perén in Argentina, 
Pérez Jiménez in Venezuela and Batista 
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in Cuba has reached Nicaragua. It now 
seems likely that before too long the So- 
moza Government will have to get out 
and be replaced by a more representa- 
tive regime. The opposition is composed 
of many groups: Marxists, Conserva- 
tives and the (Catholic-oriented) Social 
Christians. It would be a shame if, as has 
happened in similar cases before, the 
Reds hold back while the other insur- 
gent leaders carry on the bloody fighting 
-and then move in to grab the fruits of 
victory. 


Law and Lawlessness 


Since the May 31, 1955 decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court ordering an 
end to segregation in the public schools 
“with all deliberate speed,” a record of 
violence has been written in the South. 
In mid-June the extent of that record 
was made public in a joint report pre- 
pared by the American Friends Service 
Committee, the department of racial and 
cultural relations of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ and the South- 
ern Regional Council, a voluntary group 
working to improve the racial situation. 

The report notes that in the last four 
years there have been 530 cases of vio- 
lence, reprisal and intimidation, Extrem- 
ist White Citizens Councils and neo- 
Klansmen have resorted to “gunpowder 
and dynamite, parades and cross burn- 
ings, anonymous telephone calls, beat- 
ings and threats.” These outrages have 
been aimed not only at Negroes but at 
whites who “have strayed from local 
customs.” 

But does the finger of blame point 
only to extremists? The report indicates 
otherwise: 

Although political leaders of 
Southern States have declared 
their opposition to lawlessness, one 
may fairly ask whether legislative 
and executive policies of evasion 
and defiance of decisions of the 
Federal courts have not set an ex- 
ample whose contagion is uncon- 
trollable. 

The men in the legislatures who voted 
the massive resistance laws and the State 
officials and members of Congress who 
have recklessly damned the desegrega- 
tion decisions of the Supreme Court are 
the ones to answer the question. They 
and the overwhelming majority of the 
Southern people want no share in the 
cruelty and violence of race-baiting ex- 
tremists. But those who weaken respect 
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for law and judicial procedure in the 
community cannot escape the burden of 
responsibility for what has happened 
in the South. 


Fight for 25 Cents 


In the month-long hearings on the 
Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill before a 
Senate labor subcommittee, representa- 
tives of the Social Action Department— 
NCWC and of the Association of Catho- 
lic Trade Unionists appeared as friend- 
ly witnesses. Both favored amending the 
Federal Wage-and-Hour Act to raise 
the legal minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour and to extend coverage to an addi- 
tional 7.5 million workers. As Daniel 
Schulder, secretary-treasurer of the New 
York ACTU, told the sub-committee: 


There are levels of income which 
are so inadequate that they rob the 
worker and his family of all oppor- 
tunity to know that dignity which 
is the natural right of every man. 

One dollar an hour, even for a 
single person, does not meet the 
bare minimum. 

No witness before the subcommittee 
dared to argue that a dollar an hour is 
an adequate wage. Those who opposed 
the bill, as did the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, contended either that it is 
futile, even in the matter of wages, to 
resist the law of supply and demand, or 
that it is impossible at the present time 
simultaneously to raise the minimum 
wage and extend coverage. These argu- 
ments did not impress a majority of the 
subcommittee. 

While the Senate is likely to approve 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill, its 
fate in the House is highly uncertain. 
The outlook would be much more favor- 
able if only the Administration could be 
persuaded that boosting the minimum 
from a dollar to $1.25 an hour wouldn’t 
have the catastrophic consequences it 
imagines. 


Time Out to Think 


“Contemplation” is a word that 
doesn’t often appear in the statements 
of high Government officials. Indeed, it 
is a word that many—and especially our 
foreign friends—would hardly ever at- 
tach to any aspect of the American way 
of life. 

However, at a graduation of the State 
Department's Foreign Service Institute 


at Arlington, Va., on June 12 President 
Eisenhower emphasized the need for 
contemplation among those who shape 
or guide our country’s destiny. He re- 
vealed that he hopes soon to present to 
the Congress a plan that would give 
these officials more time to devote to 
thinking about their jobs. 

The President recalled that the late 
John Foster Dulles had often com- 
plained that press of work made impos- 
sible the time essential for reflection. 
Mr. Dulles, with his characteristic high- 
minded spiritual attitude toward his re- 
sponsibilities, had not meant, as the 
President stressed, a “mere cramming of 
more information into your heads,” but 
rather a quiet “contemplation of your 
profession and all it means to the United 
States.” We may surely add, from what 
we know of Mr. Dulles, that he also 
meant a prayerful contemplation. 


Two Strikes on Hoffa 


With the decision of the Washington 
Circuit Court of Appeals on June 10 up- 
holding Judge F. Dickinson Letts and 
his Teamster Board of Monitors, James 
R. Hoffa is down to his last strike. As 
many a pitcher has sad reason to recall, 
however, the last strike is sometimes a 
big one, and Hoffa—or rather his battery 
of lawyers—may yet knock the ball out 
of the park. The man has wriggled out 
of tight spots before—as Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, the retiring counsel for the Mc- 
Clellan committee, can testify. 

Nevertheless, the odds are 
whelmingly against the Teamster pro- 
visional president. A successful appeal 
to the Supreme Court must be rated a 
long shot—and only a successful appeal 
can save Hoffa from a thorough, court- 
directed fumigation of the Teamsters. 
“Tt is now clear,” said Martin F. O’Don- 
oghue, chairman of the Board of Moni- 
tors, “that the district court [Judge 
Letts] has authority to insist that cor- 
ruption in the Teamsters be wiped out 
before an election can be held.” About 
the determination of Judge Letts to root 
out corruption and give the Teamster 
rank and file an honest election, there 
can be no doubt whatsoever. 

About one of the monitors, Godfrey 
P. Schmidt, the circuit court raised a 
question. Although it found no fault 
with Mr. Schmidt’s conduct as a moni- 
tor, it did insist that, since he repre- 
sented certain employers in dealings 


over- 
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with the Teamsters, he was in a conflict- 
of-interest position. It left to Judge Letts 
to decide whether that position should 
disqualify him as a monitor. Mr. Schmidt 
promptly announced that he was sever- 
ing his connection with the employers. 


Two More - Five to Four 


In two 5-4 decisions on June 9 the 
Supreme Court upheld congressional 
power to investigate Communist activi- 
ties. 

In Barenblatt v. U. S. the Court af- 
firmed the conviction of a former Vassar 
instructor for refusing to answer ques- 
tions put by a subcommittee of the 


House Un-American Activ, ties Commit- 
tee concerning his past or present mem- 
bership in the Communist party. Mr. 
Barenblatt argued that the freedom of 
belief and association guaranteed by the 
First Amendment made him immune to 
questioning on that score. The Court 
disagreed, saying that the Communist 
party is not an ordinary political party 
but a revolutionary movement. 

Since Congress can legislate against 
attempts at revolution, it can investigate 
to find out who the revolutionists are 
and what they are up to. The Un- 
American Activities Committee was 
found to have a clear mandate from 
Congress to carry out such an investi- 


gation. In Uphaus v. New Hampshire 
the right of a State legislative committee 
to investigate subversion was upheld. 

These decisions narrow what had 
seemed to be broad restrictions placed 
on the investigating power by earlier 
decisions. Watkins v. U. S. (1957) is 
seen to have been a strict procedural 
ruling, and much of Chief Justice War- 
ren’s sweeping language about investi- 
gating committees in that case now has 
the appearance of window-dressing, 
The Uphaus decision makes it plain 
that the States can legislate against 
sedition directed at themselves, even if 
not against attempts to overthrow the 
national Government. 














Unionism in Hawaii 


INCE 1947 the labor movement in Hawaii has 

been largely the story of Harry Bridges and 
the International Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union. In that year the ILWU, which short- 
ly thereafter was ousted by the CIO for toeing 
the Communist party line, succeeded in organizing 
the sugar and pineapple plantations. As a result 
it claimed 30,000 members in Hawaii. 

If that claim was correct, unionism in Hawaii 
remained on dead center all during the following 
decade. It may even have declined. In 1957 the 
U. S. Department of Labor estimated the Hawai- 
ian work force at 204,562. It found that only 35,000 
were organized—22,502 in ILWU, 4,000 in a group 
known as Unity House, the rest in the building 
trades and scattered unions. More recently, how- 
ever, there has been a spurt of organizing activity, 
and Jack Hall, Bridges’ Hawaiian lieutenant and 
rumored heir apparent, boasted on a documentary 
TV film last April that organized labor in the Is- 
lands had grown to 40,000, of whom 25,000 were 
in ILWU. 

Hall’s figures may not be too far out of line. 
While ILWU has suffered losses in the sugar and 
pineapple industries, which are becoming increas- 
ingly concentrated and mechanized, it has found 
new recruits in the expanding construction and 
service industries. Tourism has grown phenom- 
enally and ILWU is riding the crest of the boom. 
Between September, 1958 and March, 1959, the 
NLRB conducted 24 representation elections and 
the ILWU, competing against the retail clerks, 
butchers and old-line craft unions, won more than 
its fair share of them. 

Unity House, a unique setup in American labor, 
is the second largest labor group in the Islands. 
It is the creation of a controversial character 





Fr. Boss, s.J. is director of the Labor-Management 
School of the University of San Francisco. 


named Art Rutledge, who holds charters from the 
Musicians, Plasterers, Teamsters, Butchers and 
Hotel Workers. He also represents an independent 
union in the Honolulu Rapid Transit System. All 
these unions are incorporated in Unity House, with 
Mr. Rutledge as president and his wife as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. During the past few 
years, this loosely knit organization has made little 
progress. It doesn’t seem to be much more than 
a dues-collection agency. 

Most of the remaining unions are affiliated with 
the small and ineffective AFL-CIO Hawaiian Cen- 
tral Labor Council. 

A report published in the AFL-CIO News for 
April 4 indicated that various international affii- 
ates were preparing to send money and organizers 
to the Islands. Unless they hurry, however, the 
ILWU will have too big a lead to be overcome. 
Despite his pro-Communist record, Bridges is pop- 
ular there. Rank-and-file workers have not been 
impressed by his brushes with the immigration 
authorities and with the courts. They have swal- 
lowed the idea that prosecution of Bridges is 
prosecution of the union also. On the plantations 
there is little or no opposition to the man. 

There is no longer much opposition from em- 
ployers either. Formerly, the Hawaiian Employer 
Association was against all unions, but it now tacit- 
ly admits that it has to live with them. While busi- 
nessmen do not accept the ILWU with open arms, 
they ignore, or pretend to ignore, the pro-Com- 
munist affiliations of some of its leaders. 

Of the 65,000 ILWU members, only 17,000 are 
longshoremen—and 25,000 are in Hawaii. To vet- 
eran AFL-CIO leaders it must be disconcerting to 
realize that by occupation most of the Hawaiian 
members ought to be in other unions. And it is 
this solid bloc of Hawaiian votes that makes 
Bridges’ hold on the ILWU almost unbreakable. 

ANDREW Boss 
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Washington Front 





The Republicans at Bay 


; wrangling and aaioesiliie on Capitol Hill 
these hot days is a prolog to the 1960 election. What 
is surprising about it is that in one area the outmanned 
Republicans have the Democrats on the defensive. 

Their scrappiness is in line with President Eisen- 
howers favorite maxim in political warfare: “What 
counts is not the size of the dog in the fight—it’s the 
size of the fight in the dog.” 

The Republicans are outnumbered by the Democrats 
64 to 34 in the Senate and 282 to 153 in the House, 
their lowest point numerically since the New Deal. Yet 


_ on a single issue they have managed to set the Demo- 


crats back on their heels. 

The issue is what President Eisenhower calls fiscal 
responsibility; or, as he likes to put it, a “sound dollar,” 
one that will protect the retired worker’s pension and 
buy the housewife the same amount of groceries day 
after day. It is this issue, the Chief Executive says, that 
divides the two great parties. And Representative 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, pugnacious Republican 
leader of the House, backs him up by calling the 
Democrats “spenders” and “budget busters.” 

All this has infuriated Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of 


On All Horizons 


Texas, and it is clear (to strain a metaphor) that the 
Republican underdog has gotten his goat. The Demo- 
cratic leader, fighting back, has accused the Republi- 
cans of trying “to frighten . . . , to stampede” the 
Democrats in Congress “by calling us Socialists and 
spenders.” He has charged that the Republicans are 
trying to “sabotage” the Democratic program and are 
hoping that the 86th Congress “will be a failure.” 

This defensive posture of the able and powerful 
Texan seems strange when one remembers how con- 
fidently he and his Democrats marched onto Capitol 
Hill last January after their landslide victory in 1958. 

Are the Democrats really “spenders” and “budget 
busters”? The answer is No—at least, not yet. So far 
they have been cutting many of the Administration’s 
budget recommendations, and Senator Johnson predicts 
that in the end Congress this year will appropriate less 
money than the President asked for. 

Obviously, the Republicans hope to benefit from the 
Battle of the Budget no matter what happens. They 
will surely blame the Democrats if the Treasury ends 
up in the red. If there is a balanced budget and a 
Treasury surplus, as is possible and even probable, 
they will try to take the credit by claiming that they 
made the Democratic “spenders” behave. 

This is not mere speculation. President Eisenhower 
put it on the line at a $100-a-plate Republican dinner 
here recently. He predicted, amid wild cheers, that “the 
battle for a sound dollar’ would bring a Republican 
victory in 1960. Epwarp T. Fouiiarp 


as well as English. The publisher now 
invites orders for as many as are 
needed, purchaser to pay only what 





can be afforded. Previous price was $5 
per hundred (Catholic Guide, Inc., 





BETTER WORLD. The first English 
course of Exercises for a Better World 
will be given at the Pius XII Interna- 
tional Center near Rome, Aug. 18-23. 
Basic rate for priests, religious and 
laity will run about $2.50 a day. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to Gen. Secretariat 
29, Better World Movement, Centro 
Pio XII, Rocca di Papa (Prov. Roma), 
Italy. 


B® SOLEMN ENGAGEMENT. On 
June 4, at the end of Senior Week at 
John Carroll U., Cleveland, Ohio, 30 
couples exchanged their _ betrothal 
promises in a fourth annual Betrothal 
Ceremony that is believed to be unique 
on U.S. Catholic campuses. 


BA NATION PRAYS. 70 visiting 
Priests will be guests of Nicaragua July 
5-26. During three weeks (two in the 
capital, Managua, and one in towns and 
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villages) they will carry on an intensive 
revival, as they did in Panama (Decem- 
ber) and San Salvador (May). In the 
two-week campaign in Panama no less 
than 22,185 marriages were validated 
and Holy Communion was distributed 
350,884 times. 


p> LITURGICAL WEEK. Bishop John 
J. Wright has announced that Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will be the site of the 1960 
North American Liturgical Week. It 
will stress “reunion and the sacred 
liturgy,” a choice prompted by the de- 
cision of Pope John XXIII to convene 
an ecumenical council dealing with 
Christian reunion. 


p CONFESSION GUIDE. The Con- 
fession Guide Leaflet is a 4-page ex- 
amination of conscience that should be 
useful to parishioners, school children, 
et al. Available in Spanish and Italian 


249-50 Jericho Turnpike, Bellerose 6, 
N. Y.). 


p> UMPIRE RETIRES. When the time 
comes to write the story of priest arbi- 
trators, a big chapter will have to be 
reserved for Dennis J. Comey, S.J. 
Known as the “Waterfront Priest,” Fr. 
Comey retired last month after seven 
strenuous years as impartial umpire of 
the Philadelphia docks. 


Bp THEOLOGY FOR LAITY. The 
School of Theology for the Laity con- 
ducted by the Dominican Fathers in 
New York City, which registered 215 
students this last spring and turned 
away many more, plans to accommo- 
date 450 adults in its fall semester. 
Those interested in fostering such 
schools elsewhere should write to Mary 
Ann Viccora, publicity director, 141 E. 
65th St., N. Y. 21, N. Y. L.C.M. 
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Editorials 





Woman and the Common Good 


IT MOST pagan societies womankind has an inferior 
status. She is the first of the male’s chattels and a 
social cipher. It is the Gospel that ultimately powers 
the trend to give woman the suffrage, free her from 
civic disabilities and allow her to enter careers where 
she may use her talents for the upbuilding of the com- 
mon good. 

Despite female emancipation, the male still harbors 
the illusion that woman is the “lesser man.” He fosters 
a stereotype of the female which emphasizes her lower 
intelligence, emotional instability and general inepti- 
tude to engage in activity that transcends home eco- 
nomics. Obviously it is to the advantage of the lordly 
male to perpetuate this stereotype and to encourage its 
submissive acceptance among women. In this way the 
male employs tradition and prejudice to prevent the 
distaff element from encroaching on such typically male 
preserves as architecture and engineering, government 
and politics. One of the great pities of the modern 
world is that women so generally subscribe to the 
stereotype created for them by the dominant male, and 
thereby hinder their own achievement of status as well 
as hamper their power to contribute significantly to the 
betterment of the whole human family. 

Somebody ought to inform June’s girl graduates that 
the masculine posture of superiority finds cold comfort 
in the Church’s attitude toward woman's place in so- 
ciety today, even though the Church deplores the phi- 
losophy of individualism that atomizes society and 
tends to eject woman from the home and make her a 
mere economic competitor of the male. Woman needs 
no Magna Charta of her rights and duties in the modern 
world: all the elements of her status and vocation were 
repeatedly emphasized in the many addresses of Pope 
Pius XII. Perhaps it will be good to summarize some 
of the basic positions of the papacy right here. 

1. Male and female enjoy an absolute equality in 
personal dignity and value. Man and woman both enjoy 
a common temporal destiny, one toward which all his- 


Toward a Creative Foreign Policy 


4 ieee conouct of U. S. foreign policy has come under 
searching criticism in recent months. This Review 
has already discussed the drastic changes in our 
foreign-aid program advocated by Sens. Mike Mans- 
field and J. W. Fulbright (6/13, p. 426). The “shift in 
emphasis from military to economic aid” they have 
proposed has now been noted with “interest” by Philip- 
pine Ambassador Carlos P. Romulo. 

Speaking June 8 at the commencement exercises of 
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tory moves, and which was indicated in the command 
that Adam and Eve received together: “Increase and 
multiply, and fill the earth and subdue it and rule over 
it. . . .” Scripture does not say that men shall do the 
ruling while women do the multiplying. 

2. Because of this shared goal, there is no field of 
human activity which must remain closed to woman; 
her horizons reach out to the regions of politics, labor, 
the arts, sports. Granted that the primary function and 
sublimest mission of woman is motherhood, still her 
personal perfection can be attained in other ways. Not 
all women are called to motherhood, neither is it pos- 
sible for all to find their maximum personal develop- 
ment in the atmosphere of the home. “Woman’s place 
is in the home” is a neat generality that reflects the 
ideal pattern of a perfect human society. It is not a 
precept of natural or divine law, least of all in an era 
of social upheaval that tends to debase woman, destroy 
the family and endanger the common good of all the 
world. 

3. Despite the fact that woman’s supreme throne is 
the home, modern conditions specifically demand 
female participation in public life, both social and po- 
litical. It is the right and the duty of woman to take an 
active part in the movements of the day. The fate of 
human relations is at stake everywhere. The mission of 
woman is urgent, to cooperate with men for the total 
good of country and society generally. 

The paramount principle of social and political action 
is always the achievement of the common good, not the 
preservation of historically male prerogatives. So far, 
unfortunately, the male of the race has not distin- 
guished himself in securing the welfare of humanity. 
It is not impossible that history may yet see women 
assuming a dominant role in the direction and control 
of community activity, and with the Church’s blessing, 
too. Today, of course, this is still a “man’s world.” It 
will be a long while before the male crawls into the 
doghouse and growls: “Move over, Rover.” 


Boston College, General Romulo nostalgically recalled 
the ideals that motivated the Marshall Plan in 1947. 
Said the Ambassador: 


To my mind this was indeed [the Marshall 
Plan’s] principal merit: that it was a great creative 
act. It conceived of security as a positive, not a 
negative, function, a problem not merely of mili- 
tary defense but of the revival of the real source of 
the strength and stability of nations—economic 
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health, political stability, moral integrity and, 

above all, freedom. 

It was the merit of the Marshall Plan that it conceived 
of security as involving more than one task. The 
achievement of a military balance of power vis-a-vis 
the Soviet Union was not enough. The Marshall Plan 
sought as well to create the economic, social and politi- 
cal conditions without which genuine freedom could 
not flourish. For “the Communist threat,” General 
Romulo reminded his audience, “was not confined to 
the military sphere alone. It was also economic, politi- 
cal, moral—a total challenge to the democratic way of 
life.” 

The Communist threat was met in Western Europe. 
It remains relatively unchallenged, however, in the 
underdeveloped areas of Asia where the policies of the 
big powers have not measured up to the ideals which 
inspired the Marshall Plan. There the overriding con- 
cern is with military security. Meanwhile, General 
Romulo remarked, “the defense of the other freedoms 
is being temporarily subordinated. . . . Even freedom 
from want is being held in abeyance in favor of the 
requirements of military preparedness.” 

Rep. Walter Judd argues in a similar vein. In the 


We Talk 


awn is no denying that the long-awaited dialog be- 
tween American Catholics and Protestants has at 
last begun. Dialog, of course, means talking together. 
The word goes back to Socrates, whose dialogs, pre- 
served for us by Plato in such famous conversations as 
the Phaedo, the Gorgias and the Republic, form a 
watershed of Western philosophy. Today, however, 
“dialog” has certain new and specialized connotations. 
Above all, it means the talk that goes on between dis- 
parate and potentially hostile groups within a pluralistic 
society. Such, then, is the conversation now begun be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. So far it amounts to 
nothing more than a few words, but these are being ex- 
changed with dignity, charity, intelligence and under- 
standing. 

Three elements have conspired to produce the favor- 
able climate in which this beginning is made. The first 
is the ecumenical atmosphere of our times, to which 
both Pope Pius XII and Pope John XXIII have con- 
tributed significantly. Last month we published striking 
evidence of the frustrated but truly historic effort of 
the late Holy Father to establish, in conjunction with 
former President Truman, bridges of common concern 
among all men of good will (see Robert Pell, “An Ap- 
peal for Christian Unity,” Am. 5/30, pp. 389-91). This 
occurred in 1948. More recently has come the call of 
the present Bishop of Rome to new and unprecedented 
efforts for Christian unity. 

The two remaining causes of the present dialog are 
the changed status of Catholics and of Catholicism in 
U. S. society and—presently important though intrin- 
sically transient—the much-discussed availability of a 
Catholic, Sen. John F, Kennedy, for the Presidency. 
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May issue of Western World, a review devoted to Nato 
affairs, the Republican from Minnesota deplored our 
preoccupation with the policy of containment. He ar- 
gued that, under its influence, we have become in- 
fatuated with the status quo; that, instead of trying to 
change history, we are trying to prevent history from 
changing. We fear “the sacrifices that more vigorous 
alternatives might require.” Dr. Judd was particularly 
bitter over the tendency to regard our economic system 
as too weak to support a high standard of living and 
a generous economic-aid program at the same time. 
This timidity he found all the more depressing “when 
viewed against the backdrop of Soviet-bloc achieve- 
ments and programs.” 

For a foreign policy to be creative it must meet the 
totality of the Communist threat. This was the genius 
of the Marshall Plan, which halted the advance of 
communism in Western Europe. As their spokesman, 
General Romulo, points out, the free peoples of Asia 
are hoping today for the same positive approach to 
the problem of communism in the Far East. It remains 
to be seen whether the American people will rise to 
the challenge. The vigor of the self-criticism now ap- 
parent in Congress is a good omen. 


Together 


John C. Bennett, coeditor of Christianity and Crisis 
(537 W. 121st St., New York 27, N. Y.), underscored 
these two factors in an important editorial in his June 
8 issue. Dr. Bennett wrote: 


That Catholics have “arrived” is a matter of fact, 
and we believe that Protestants are coming to ac- 
cept this and to recognize that this is a religiously 
pluralistic society and not a Protestant one. One 
symbol of the social and political arrival of Ameri- 
can Catholics is Senator Kennedy. . . . 


The entire June 8 issue of Christianity and Crisis is de- 
voted to Protestant-Catholic dialog. Its editors, who 
have been discussing the relations of the U. S. Protes- 
tant and Catholic communities for years, here open 
their pages to articles by three Catholic writers, Fr. 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., Prof. Thomas F. O’Dea and Mr. 
William Clancy. C. and C, says: “They have written 
frankly about how Protestantism appears to them, about 
sources of tension and about their experience, as Cath- 
olics, of American institutions.” 

Dialog, as we shall say more fully next week, can 
lubricate the grinding cogs of our society, even if it 
cannot charge the motor or turn the wheels. Catholics, 
therefore, should welcome this trend to hold converse 
with their Protestant neighbors. True, Protestantism 
and Catholicism are irreconcilable. But dialog is of 
great value when it is grounded on the assumption 
that, in Father Weigel’s words, “much must yet be 
done in Christian charity.” Much indeed remains to be 
done by the average American Catholic who, in almost 
total ignorance of Protestantism, scarcely knows the 
difference between the Epworth League and the Lam- 
beth Conference. 
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“The Nun’s Story’—A Symposium 


The Nun’s Story was a controversial book and the film based on it will inevitably 
arouse mixed reactions. Here, for the first time, Kathryn Hulme, the book’s author, 
states what is fact and what is fiction in the story. Fred Zinnemann, director of the 
film, reveals why he wanted to make the picture and the spirit in which he approached 
it. The understanding and reverence evident in both statements will help the viewer, 
we feel, properly to appreciate an artistically superb film. 

Three representative nuns, who saw The Nun’s Story in a special preview, give 
their reactions, and Moira Walsh, America’s movie critic, adds her usual pungent 
commentary to round out this unique symposium. 


Author’s View 


HOUGH it is contrary to my writer’s principles to 

go on record with an editorial dissection of my 

book, laying to one side in careful scalpel-slices 
the material in it that is fact, and to the other the ma- 
terial that is fictional, I shall try to do it this once 
because AMERICA has asked me to. This is my act of 
gratitude toward your fine outspoken weekly, without 
which literary converts like myself would indeed be 
lost in the “sound and fury” of certain parochial criti- 
cism. 

I wrote The Nun's Story because I met a former nun 
—she was working as a nurse on my relief team in the 
Displaced Persons camps of postwar Germany—whose 
eventual account of her life answered for me many 
wonderings I had (as a Protestant, then) about the 
Roman Catholic Church and her vowed ones, especially 
the nuns whose lives of self-abnegation were incompre- 
hensible to my lay mind. I saw a meaningful beauty in 
this life as my “Sister Luke” used to speak of it. I saw 
something that seemed to merit communication to a 
readership predominantly Protestant, if for no other rea- 
son than to try to bridge a gap, which seems senseless 
to me, in the understanding between members of the 
Christian family. It was as simple as that. A writer sees 
an unsuspected beauty in a way of being not ordinary, 
and the wish to communicate this follows swiftly. 

Obviously, for reasons of privacy, it was necessary 
to fictionize the religious order to which my protagonist 
belonged. My respect for it, as indeed for all missionary 
orders working valiantly in our troubled world, made 
me consider this fictionizing very important. I changed 
the location of the mother house of my former nun’s 
order, the composition and the countries of its many 
missions. But after learning from a Vatican directory 
that there were scores of Catholic missions working in 
the Congo, I concluded that I'd not be revealing the 
identity of any specific order if I described the real 
Congo experiences of Sister Luke, and: this I did. Fac- 
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tual experiences were woven into the background of a 
fictionized congregation. 

As for the steps in the “formation” of Sister Luke, 
these were not imagined. Her real order derived from 
the Benedictine and Cistercian, as have so many of our 
congregations flourishing today. For anonymity’s sake, 
then, there was no need to fictionize the slow refining 
through a calculated discipline that goes into the mak- 
ing of a nun—the penances, the culpas, the strivings 
for detachment and humility—all of which seemed to 
me to be the most heroic aspect of life in a sisterhood, 
though I understood that the idea of heroism never 
enters conventual thought as novices measure—and are 
measured for—their capabilities for the religious life. 
From a few congregations there came cries that my 
nameless order was too severe, that it gave a lopsided 
idea of real convent life. These critics seem to miss two 
poirits—that I was writing exclusively of one nun and 
of her response to her situation, and that I was describ- 
ing a European order of twenty-five years ago consider- 
ably more rigorous in discipline then than now, and 
certainly different from many American congregations. 

I related in my book, as faithfully as possible, what 
I had absorbed about life in a European convent a 
quarter-century ago from a trusted friend who ex- 
perienced it then. In empathy, I seemed to have ex- 
perienced it myself—the challenge of “blind obedience,” 
the penances, all the inner chastisements that help nuns 
learn the awful ramifications of pride, which, like our 
California poison oak, you can kill in one place only to 
see it sprout anew in another, fed always from its root 
network that only the deep spade can sever. If, in these 
formative years, I deliberately left out of my story cer- 
tain aspects of life in a community of women, that was 
my writer's privilege—to edit out the banal and dwell, 
as far as I was able, on what I thought brave and 
beautiful in the nun’s formative period. If my nun pro- 
tagonist did not seem to some critics as “merry” as 
nuns they knew, this was simply because my principal 
character saw nothing playful or merry about trying 
to please God. 
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Fiction enters, in part, in my description of the family 
of Sister Luke. Just as I strove to render anonymous 
the actual identity of her order, so, for the same reasons 
of privacy, I altered the composition of her family. The 
family’s name is fictitious and there were more children 
in it than I put into my book. A writer has this privilege 
of selection and rejection, of condensing for speed 
rather than dragging the reader through exact descrip- 
tions of everyone present, where he was on such and 
such a date, how he was killed or how he survived 
those times of Belgium’s travail under the Nazis. 

I have been queried many times whether it is true or 
not that Sister Luke was asked, for reasons of humility, 
if she could fail her exams in tropical medicine. That 
episode in the story raised a kind of holy thunder in 
some sisters’ minds, as if I had invented a situation 
unheard of in any convent anywhere on earth. Well, 
she was asked, and for reasons which became perfectly 
comprehensible to me with her explanation (which, 
rightly or wrongly, I left out of the book in the interests 
of condensation ). This is how Sister Luke explained it: 


A Superior, when she receives a young nun in 
her congregation, is given a soul to care for which 
is like a diamond in the rough. Her duty to God is 
to try to hand back to Him that soul, chiseled, 
faceted and polished like a flawless gem. My Su- 
perior during that study-year doubtless saw in me 
a salient defect of intellectual pride; if so, it was 
her duty to try to correct this. But she had first to 
make me aware of it. To do this, she chose the 
means of a challenge, by asking if I would be will- 
ing to fail my exams. This was not an order, it was 
a suggestion. No one knows what she might have 
said had I been able to say Yes. I believe that had 
I been strong enough to pick up that challenge, she 
would then have given me one of those ineffable 
smiles of the dedicated soul-guardians (such as all 
good Superiors are) and would have told me then 
to go ahead and try for the highest passing grade 
within my competence to achieve. But I never got 
that far, you see, so I shall never know for sure. 

If anything of what I have written above will help 
to quell the hairsplitting about how much is fact and 
how much is fiction in my book, I shall indeed feel 
rewarded. A writer learns early to turn the other cheek 
to criticism. If he doesn't, he risks spending the rest of 
his writer’s days composing short pieces to explain why 
he wrote a book, what he really meant to say in it and 
whence came his curious inspiration in the first place. 

KaTHRYN HULME 


Director’s View 


O* A SUMMER EVENING three years ago, I finished the 
galley proofs of Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s Story. 
After reading all night, I knew that I had been through 
a major emotional experience. At the time I didn’t sus- 
pect that this book would shape the next years of my 
life into a series of fascinating experiences in Europe 
and in the Belgian Congo, and that it would provide 
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the opportunity of meeting many extraordinary human 
beings. 

Until that day, the idea of convents and nuns had 
been quite remote and not particularly interesting to 
me. On the very rare occasions when I thought about 
them, they impressed me as rather a lingering vestige 
of the medieval past, where women tried to escape 
from the world of reality for a variety of negative 
reasons. 

The book opened my eyes—and the eyes of millions 
of people all over the world—to the enormous vitality 
and strength and permanence of religious community 
life. Kathryn Hulme’s book wiped out, once and for all, 
the thousand cloying, sentimental notions about nuns— 
particularly the notion that nuns are just like anyone 
else, except that they are especially jolly and “good 
joes.” The book stated clearly that nuns are not like 
other people. It showed how, step by methodical step, 
the personalities of young girls are refined, distilled and 
transfigured until they are finally able to strive for the 
boundless freedom of a life liberated from personal 
emotions and concerns, not beholden to time, not en- 
cumbered by and bogged down in thoughts of self. 
Above all, it pointed out the difficulties that arise and 
the heroic demands that are made on those who follow 
their vocation. 

What made the story poignant and truthful was the 
fact that it was told in terms of conflict. It is this con- 
flict that gives the book its importance, for it dramatizes 
and gives an insight into the qualities of the spiritual 
life—and it gives such an insight to people who, like 
myself, had never bothered to think much about such 
a life. 

All of this will explain why I felt I had to make a 
picture based on the book. Audrey Hepburn, who was 
admirably fitted by both talent and temperament to 
play the lead, shared my enthusiasm, and Robert An- 
derson, one of our finest and most original young play- 
wrights, was eager to write the screen play. Warner 
Brothers chose an outstanding producer in selecting 
Henry Blanke. Yet the difficulties ahead were literally 
staggering. First of all I, as a non-Catholic, had an 
enormous amount to learn before I could avoid all kinds 
of pitfalls in trying to present religious life without 
distortion. We would need the most meticulous advice 
in order to escape making a caricature of the ceremonies 
and of a thousand other details. 

Fortunately, a number of farseeing people—Jesuits 
and Dominicans in Europe, and Assumptionists and 
Marists in the Congo—came to our help. Later, we re- 
ceived the generous assistance of several congregations 
of nuns in France, Belgium and Italy. 

I cannot go into details; suffice it to say that Robert 
Anderson and I spent much time getting indoctrinated 
in Europe and additional time with missionaries in the 
Congo. In all, it took a full year of preparation before 
we finally began the shooting. 

If the picture succeeds in transmitting to some degree 
the tremendous emotional and spiritual experience the 
book gave me, I shall feel that I have been amply—and 
more than amply—rewarded. FRED ZINNEMANN 
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Views of Three Nuns 


Mowe THIS FILM has great artistic value seems incon- 
testable. The photography is superb and so is the 
acting. I don’t think it is an exaggeration to say that it 
is the most beautiful Hollywood-produced film I have 
ever seen. 

Frankly, not knowing many non-Catholics, I can't 
imagine what their reactions would be to the story. I 
hope they will distinguish that this is the story of one 
nun in one order, but I don’t know how they can keep 
from making generalizations if they have had no pre- 
vious contacts with nuns, unless they are unusually 
open-minded and broad in their outlook. For I think 
that even Catholics who don't really know nuns will 
have a struggle not to put them all into the same cate- 
gory and tag them as somewhat petty, terribly out-of- 
date (not to say medieval), and marble statues living 
most inhuman lives in ivory towers. 

My reaction to the film was quite different from the 
one I had after reading the novel. After reading the 
book I was not too much in sympathy with Sister Luke. 
However, after the film I felt sorry for this young 
woman who had beautiful qualities, but who had not 
learned how to really love in the religious life. Entirely 
too much stress was placed upon externals (in reality, 
quite secondary) which were given undue attention in 
the story. I feel that if she had been formed with more 
individual attention and a more intellectual approach 
to religious life, she could have dominated her inde- 
pendence, instead of feeling compelled to stifle her rich 
personal qualities. 

The proof of the realistic quality of the film is evi- 
dent, as far as I am concerned, by the fact that after 
seeing it I find myself trying to devise ways how this 
fine character could have been helped and how she 
might have developed into a wonderful religious if her 
soul had been trained properly from the beginning. 

A girl thinking of a vocation would have to have the 
deficiencies in Sister Luke’s religious training pointed 
out to her. Otherwise, I fear she might get a miscon- 
ception of religious life. AN UrRsULINE Nun 


* * * 


I DEEPLY REGRET that Kathryn Hulme’s The Nun’s 
Story has been filmed, although I quite readily 
acknowledge the strange attraction that this sort of 
movie has for a secular audience. This is convent life 
as seen by a girl who, despite her manifest sincerity, 
was most decidedly not called to religious life. The ex- 
ternals of religious life are assiduously presented, the 
details accurately noted, the visible signs carefully de- 
picted. But it is a hollow shell, for Sister Luke herself 
never once enters beyond the externality of being a 
well-conducted, modest, conscientious girl who wills to 
be a nun. The care to picture conventual life (albeit as 
an outsider sees it); the color most attractively used, 
especially in the Congo scenes; the accompanying 
music which emphasizes the mood already created by 
the situation—all make this an artistically and techni- 
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cally satisfying film. The acting is sensitive, the timing 
exact, the tempo attuned to the action. All the words 
that the Mistress says to the postulants, all the instruc- 
tions on walking, on silence, on penance, are true, but 
are heard from the outside. For those with a real voca- 
tion these things are not overwhelming anxieties, 
dreary or meaningless burdens. It may sound strange to 
say but they help the nun to feel at home in a place 
she loves. 

The entire absence of joy in Sister Luke does not 
completely hide the presence of it in some of her com- 
panions. Life in the convent is not “against nature” or 
it would be neuroticism. It is true that nature has to 
become a basis for supernature, and often the enlarg- 
ing and enriching of nature is painful and difficult, 
Here, indeed, is needed a sense of humor, for the in- 
congruities loom large and plentiful. Perhaps if Sister 
Luke had had that happy gift, her chosen way of life 
might at least have been less fraught with anxiety and 
tension. I see Sister Luke as a person who confused her 
dedications. Her failure lay in not recognizing her con- 
fusion rather than in not fulfilling a vocation to religious 
life. 

Perhaps this film may contribute left-handedly to the 
spiritual health of sisterhoods by dampening the ardor 
of unstable, confused or slightly neurotic girls. Every 
community has experienced its Sister Lukes, but cer- 
tainly the fewer the better. A SIsTER OF CHARITY 


* * * 


pigeon viewers will take The Nun’s Story for 
a picture of religious life. It is almost impossible 
for them not to form this judgment. Some will be in- 
clined to think that it portrays religious life in America. 
They will draw the appropriate conclusions. 

As portrayed here, the religious life seems grim, 
friendless, lacking in spiritual consolation and warmth. 
Take, for example, the way in which the group of pos- 
tulants are initiated into religious life at the outset of 
the film: no understanding is shown for young people 
who have just left their dear ones. The average viewer 
must wonder at the haste to don veils, fall into line, 
hide one’s hands and start marching. 

Religious life is made to appear to be a series otf 
lectures and processions and exhortations. Frankly, it 
all seemed boring to me. 

Sister Luke appears to be thwarted at every turn, 
even in her professional life as a nurse. Little eftort is 
made to show that a candidate is treated as an indi- 
vidual person. True, some of the sisters—notably two 
of Sister Luke’s superiors—are attractive, capable and 
obviously interested in the work and the other sisters. 
The part of the Reverend Mother is excellently done 
by Dame Edith Evans. But the community of the 
motherhouse—seen as the photographer goes down the 
line from one to the other—look uninteresting and 
heavy-set, lack expression and want life. 

Since some of the sisters are obviously happy and 
well adjusted in their lives, wouldn't it have been pos- 
sible to show something that explains their happiness? 

In the spiritual talks given by various nuns through- 
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out the film, I got the impression that rehearsed lines 
were being spoken. If these women spoke from the 
fullness of their hearts—and they should have—there 
would have been less stiffness in their manner and 
more warmth in their words. 

It is difficult for me to conceive how a girl could be 
drawn to religious life as a result of seeing this film. It 
would raise a lot of questions in her mind. Would she 
not wonder how anyone ever subjects herself to a vow 
of obedience which, as portrayed in The Nun’s Story, 
seems too much for even the best will in the world? 

A SisTER OF NotRE DAME 


A Critic’s View 
was tremendously impressed by Miss Hulme’s book. 
Furthermore I think that Mr. Zinnemann and his 
associates on the film have done a masterly job of con- 
veying the book’s spiritual essence in a medium which 
usually defies efforts to use it as a conductor for a 
spiritual theme. 

My opinion of the picture, however, is of no par- 
ticular importance except that I hold it in common 
with a large and distinguished company. AMErica has 
already praised the film editorially and the Legion of 
Decency has given it what amounts, despite a small 
disclaimer, to an enthusiastic endorsement. As I write 
this, a few days before the picture's American pre- 
miére, there is every indication that critical response 
to the film, in both the religious and the secular press, 
will be overwhelmingly favorable. The public's re- 
sponse is more difficult to predict, especially in these 
troubled and changing times for the film industry, 
when attendance at such an admirable film as The 
Diary of Anne Frank, for example, is running far be- 
hind expectations. 

What we find ourselves facing, then, is a profoundly 
ironic situation. A book and a movie are fashioned as a 
wholehearted tribute to women in religious life and 
accepted as such by the majority of readers and view- 
ers. Yet the nuns, the subjects of the intended tribute, 
prove to be most reluctant to wear this particular 
laurel wreath and regard the whole project with emo- 
tions ranging from coolness to outright indignation. 
I do not mean with these remarks to single out the 
sisters who consented to express their views in this 
syniposium, but am merely stating what my own ob- 
servations and private Gallup poll convince me is the 
majority opinion among nuns both here and abroad. 

The adverse reaction of nuns to the story is first of 
all—as it should be—emotional: a sense that the tone 
and spirit of the work is false. Certainly this is an area 
in which both the instincts and the experience of the 
religious have a better claim to attention than our own. 
Yet, as any critic can attest, it is extremely difficult to 
translate these sense perceptions into convincing ration- 
al terms especially when the work in question has 
admitted esthetic merit and has received widespread 
approbation. 
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Many nuns no doubt also feel that the book is an 
unwarranted invasion of their privacy, that it violates 
what a nun writing elsewhere has called “the extraor- 
dinary discreetness of convent life.” 

A third claim which has merit is the one which takes 
Miss Hulme to task for mixing fact and fiction in a 
book which represents itself as a true story. For ex- 
ample, a crucial reason given for Sister Luke’s decision 
to leave the convent is that her doctor-father, to whom 
she is unusually devoted because he is a long-time 
widower and she is his oldest child, has been killed by 
the Nazis. In actuality, the real nun’s mother was alive 
at the time; the composition of the family was different; 
the doctor was her step-father; and he was not killed 
by the Nazis. Thus the accusation that the ex-nun in- 
vented self-justifying details carries some weight. 

Miss Hulme is correct in claiming an author's 
privilege of selecting and inventing details. However, 
she would probably admit that, had she had any idea 
that the book would achieve its overwhelming success 
and would therefore be placed under a searching 
microscope, she would have been more careful that 
her fictional embroidery was not susceptible to this 
charge. 

One allegation that I confess to being totally out of 
sympathy with is the one suggesting that the story will 
give people a false idea of religious life. The average 
non-Catholic spectator (and a vast number of Cath- 
olics as well) takes to the picture a perfect maze of 
misapprehensions about nuns which in large measure 
and to edifying effect will be cleared up. It also seems 
to me that the notion that the film will discourage 
religious vocations is lacking in realistic foundation 
and is, in addition, a gratuitous insult to the common 
sense and dedication of the potential novice. 

There seems to me to be a more fundamental reason 
why nuns do not like The Nun's Story—a reason which 
I have never seen mentioned and which paradoxically 
derives from the enormous contributions which nuns 
have made in the world during the last century. This 
large-scale entrance of nuns into professions (nursing, 
teaching, social work, etc.) which increase their world- 
ly contacts and obligations has, however, created prob- 
lems which simply did not exist when the rules of many 
congregations were formulated. To assure that the just 
claims of the sisters’ spiritual vocations and temporal 
obligations are fulfilled, a careful restudy of the rules 
seems to be called for. The suggestion of the late Pope 
Pius XII that some habits could profitably be modified 
is only one superficial illustration of the problem. Yet 
it is the very nature of a religious vocation that it is 
whole-souled and transcends reason and is therefore 
prone to regard any tampering with the rules as a 
retreat from the fundamental ideal of the life. Certainly 
in The Nun's Story the conflict between the old rules 
and new obligations is one of Sister Luke’s main diffi- 
culties in the religious life, and nuns probably regard 
the book’s handling of the theme as lacking in balance 
and real understanding. They may, and with more 
justice, level the same charge against my statement of 
the basic dilemma. Morra WALSH 
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Little Europe’s Growing Pains 


John Dingle 


cainst the background of the great East-West 
A battle for Germany, a crisis in the affairs of the 
European Coal and Steel Community has passed 
almost unnoticed. It is one, nevertheless, that raises in 
an acute form most of the points at issue in the debates 
over European cooperation in the postwar years. Fu- 
ture historians may decide that it is of greater im- 
portance than the struggle over Berlin initiated by the 
Russians in November, 1958. 

The immediate cause of the crisis is the rejection by 
the Council of Ministers of the Community of a plan 
proposed by its executive body, the High Authority, to 
meet difficulties caused in Belgium by the rapid ac- 
cumulation of stocks of unused coal. The High Au- 
thority’s proposals, which had the approval of the Par- 
liamentary Assembly of the three European Communi- 
ties, meeting in Strasbourg, envisaged action on a six- 
nation scale through the imposition by the Authority 
of quotas of production and restrictions of imports. The 
Ministers, nominated by the individual Governments, 
decided instead, by a weighted vote of three against 
three, in favor of meeting the problem by the free co- 
operation of Governments—a method the High Au- 
thority is convinced will prove inadequate. 

As far as the immediate problem is concerned, it may 
not matter which side has chosen the better method. 
What is of more importance is the principle involved— 
a supranational solution has been rejected in favor of 
a national one. To appreciate what this means in terms 
of the future of Europe, we have to look at the history 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, followed 
by that of the Common Market and Euratom which 
grew out of it and were nursed in their infancy by the 
Coal and Steel Community. 

The ECSC began its life in a drawer in the Quai 
d’Orsay as a theoretical plan for which M. Jean Mon- 
net, later to be its first President, was largely respon- 
sible. It was taken out of the drawer in 1950 when M. 
Robert Schuman was Foreign Minister and has hence 
become known as the Schuman Plan. M. Schuman’s 
own contribution was the skill and timing with which 
he introduced it to the world and its early progress was 
astonishing. 

It was on May 9, 1950 that M. Schuman made his 
historic declaration: 





Mr. DIncLe, an English newspaperman, here follows 
up the article, “The European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity,” which he contributed to AMerica four years ago 


(11/5/55). 
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The gathering together of the nations of Europe 
requires the elimination of the age-old opposition 
of France and Germany. . . . With this aim in view, 
the French Government proposes to take action 
immediately on one limited but decisive point. The 
French Government proposes to place Franco- 
German production of coal and steel under a com- 
mon “higher authority” within the framework of 
an organization open to the participation of the 
other countries of Europe. . . . These proposals 
will build the first concrete foundation of the 
European Federation, which is indispensable to the 
preservation of peace. 

From the point of view of this article, the last sen- 
tence is the most significant. M. Schuman looked for- 
ward to a Europe organized on federal or supranational 
lines and presumably the five national Governments 
that were so quick to follow the French lead shared 
this approach. They were looking forward to the estab- 
lishment, however far away in the future, of a United 
States of Europe. 

Less than two months after the Schuman declaration, 
on June 20, representatives of Belgium, France, Federal 
Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and the Netherlands met 
in Paris to draw up a treaty that was signed on April 
18, 1951 and came into force, after ratification in the 
six countries, on July 25, 1952. In the following month 
the first of the institutions of the European Coal and 
Steel Community—the High Authority—was set up. Be- 
fore the end of the year, all the other institutions were 
at work. These were the Consultative Committee, 
whose membership is equally divided between pro- 
ducers, workers, consumers and dealers; the Council of 
Ministers, composed of representatives nominated by 
the six member Governments, each of which was re- 
sponsible individually to his own Government; the Par- 
liamentary Assembly; and the Court of Justice. 

Thanks, it must be admitted, to the general economic 
situation in Europe, the Coal and Steel Community's 
story was one of success during the five-year transition 
period in which the treaty was coming progressively 
into force and all sorts of restrictions to trade in coal 
and steel products were abolished to pave the way for 
a complete common market in this field. There was a 
two-way action. Economic expansion helped the po- 
litico-economic experiment represented by the Commu- 
nity; reciprocally it was the removal of restrictions and 
the rationalizing of trade circuits within the six coun- 
tries for which the Community was responsible which 
contributed greatly to the general economic expansion. 
Progress, moreover, was much above the average in the 
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industries controlled by the ECSC. But while the effect 
of the Community’s action on trade could be judged 
fairly accurately from the statistics, it was not so easy 
to estimate how much of its success the Community 
owed to the general economic situation. 

On political and even economic grounds, supporters 
of the Community were dissatisfied with the “partial 
integration” they had achieved. As the original Schu- 
man declaration frankly admitted, the ultimate aim was 
some kind of United States of Europe and politically 
the first step would be meaningless unless it were to 
be followed by others. From a practical standpoint, too, 
the incompleteness of the experiment had its disad- 
vantages. Here was a nine-man High Authority whose 
members not only owed no allegiance to the Govern- 
ments of the nations from which they came but also 
were precluded by their oaths of office from allowing 
purely national considerations to dominate their con- 
duct. They had to act in the interests of the Community 
as a whole in all matters concerning the running of the 
coal and steel industries and had considerable power 
in this field. 

But these industries were originally chosen as the 
ones on which to make a start precisely because they 
were the most important to the general economy. 
Whenever their decisions impinged on matters outside 
these two groups of industries, the members of the 
High Authority could no longer give orders. They had 
to persuade the national Governments to cooperate and 
were far from universally successful. 

They labored, and indeed still labor, under one other 
grave handicap. Although coal remains the most im- 
portant source of energy, its dominant position is being 
challenged by three other sources: fuel oil, atomic 
energy and the so-called white coal (hydro-electric 
power). Nationally and internationally, fuel policies 
need to be coordinated, but the High Authority of the 
Coal and Steel Community controlled the most im- 
portant source of energy while the other two remained 
under exclusively national control until Euratom and 
the Common Market started functioning. 

The Governments of the six countries drew the logi- 
cal conclusion. In June, 1955 their Foreign Ministers, 
meeting in Messina, in Sicily, decided in principle on a 
pooling of the remainder of the economies through two 
great new European Communities, one to look after 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy and the other to 
handle all the rest. The negotiations were not as easy 
as in the case ot the Schuman Plan, even though the 
continuing success of the ECSC might have been ex- 
pected to provide a powerful stimulus. The difference 
was no doubt due to declining impetus and to the am- 
bitiousness of the projects. The two treaties were ulti- 
mately signed in Rome on March 25, 1957, establishing 
in the one case Euratom and in the other the European 
Economic Community (often though inadequately re- 
ferred to as the Common Market). 

The ultimate political objective of these ventures, not 
always explicit in the attitude to them of the Govern- 
ments concerned, was, as we have said, a United States 
of Europe. The immediate and more modest economic 
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purpose was to stimulate trade and industrial expan- 
sion by a progressive removal of the fiscal and other 
barriers that had in the past hindered the passage of 
goods and services from one country to another. Freer 
competition was also expected to promote efficiency 
and it had this effect to a gratifying extent on the steel 
industries of France and Italy. 

On the other hand, the conception had little in com- 
mon with laissez-faire liberalism. The three treaties 
give the High Authority of the ECSC, and the Commis- 
sions, as the executives of the new communities are 
called, regulating powers. It is their duty to see that 
freer competition does not have undesirable social con- 
sequences, such as the promotion of a solid core of 
unemployment. It would be hard to find a modern po- 
litical idea farther removed from the view inherent in 
the 19th-century notion that labor is a chattel. Indeed, 
though there is nothing in the new approach to scare 
off the non-Communist Socialist parties of Western 
Europe, it owes something to Catholic social teaching, 
with which it is nowhere in conflict. 

The two Rome treaties and the earlier Coal and Steel 
Community treaty are necessarily long and compli- 
cated. With its connected documents, for instance, the 
Common Market treaty extends to nearly four hundred 
pages. The important point to note is that two later 
treaties give their Commissions somewhat less exten- 
sive powers in their own fields than the ECSC treaty 
gives to the High Authority. 

They represent a compromise between the advocates 
of a full supranational solution and those in favor of 
the retention of as much national sovereignty as pos- 
sible. Members of the first school are able to console 
themselves with the reflection that the cooperation into 
which Governments will eventually be forced under 
the two Rome treaties is so extensive that willy-nilly 
they will have to replace conflicting national policies 
by a fully coordinated social and economic policy. 

A bigger dose of “supranationality” might also have 
had the disadvantage of scaring Governments off. 
There has been a big change in the European climate 
since May, 1950. Until a few months ago the need for 
cohesion in face of the Russian menace seemed to be 
declining. In France and Germany, the two key coun- 
tries, the influence of M. Robert Schuman, Dr. Ade- 
nauer and those who think like them is, temporarily at 
least, on the decline. In France, General de Gaulle will 
do nothing to repudiate obligations acquired while he 
was in the wilderness but, equally, he will not add to 
them and will not accept sacrifices by France to 
strengthen institutions of which he never approved. 

The federalists have thus reached a check point. Are 
they going to be forced to retreat? It is here that we 
come back to the melancholy story of the crisis in the 
European Coal and Steel Community. This could be 
the determining factor. 

As we have already implied, it was never the idea 
that increased competition in Europe should be allowed 
to drive hitherto protected industries brutally to the 
wall. On the other hand, for the common good they had 
either gradually to be made competitive or equally 
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gradually replaced with as little shock as possible to 
the social structure of the countries in which they were 
situated. In this context the high-cost and basically 
inefficient Belgian coal industry provided the planners 
with their biggest problem. A portion of the industry 
could be brought up to standard, but another portion 
would inevitably have to be sacrificed, as the mines 
were too difficult to work to become competitive. 

The agreements therefore provided for an equalizing 
fund to be paid over the transition period by the more 
fortunate members of the Community’s coal industry 
and for compensation funds for displaced miners to be 
subscribed half by the Community and half by the 
Belgian Government. It was to be expected that in- 
creasing competition would force the Belgians to take 
full advantage of these provisions. 

Unfortunately things did not work out that way. The 
demand for coal in Europe between 1952 and the be- 
ginning of 1957, when the transition period ended, was 
so great that the Belgians were able to sell at uncom- 
petitive prices and did not eliminate nearly as many 
poor mines as they were expected to do. The High 
Authority saw the danger but, being able only to per- 
suade the Belgian Authorities and coal owners rather 
than give direct orders, it was unable to cope with the 
situation before the coal crisis hit Europe. This ulti- 
mately became so acute that the Belgians, reluctant to 
move in the past, began clamoring for the radical action 
which the Authority was empowered to take after the 
declaration of a state of manifest crisis. Such a declara- 
tion however required the sanction of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The general approach of the French and Germans 
was that the problem had attained critical proportions 
in one country only largely through its own fault. A 


solution could be reached through cooperation be- 
tween Governments, and a declaration of a state of 
manifest crisis was unnecessary. The High Authority's 
argument was in substance that, wherever the blame 
might have been in the past, the situation was now 
critical and all past experience had shown that solu- 
tions depending on the free cooperation of Govern- 
ments were inadequate. 

Experience in Belgium itself tended to confirm this 
analysis of the incapacity of national Governments to 
accept sacrifices in the common interest. Successive 
Governments had failed to reorganize the coal industry, 
not because they did not recognize the problem, but 
because they were unable to resist the pressure of sec- 
tional interests. The serious strikes last summer in pro- 
test against the proposed shutting down of pits and 
the reabsorption of the miners in other pits or indus- 
tries provided some measure of the difficulties. 

The High Authority is now trying to find a purely 
Belgian solution of the crisis, but the whole story can 
be regarded as one of comparative failure—failure, ac- 
cording to the federalists, through lack of adequate 
supranational authority in the beginning, and, accord- 
ing to their opponents, because supranational solutions 
will not work. The great question is whether the 
ECSC can survive basically unharmed this great blow 
to its prestige and recover the moral influence it en- 
joyed in its early years. If it does so, the wider Eco- 
nomic Community, as yet in its infancy, will develop 
under favorable auspices. If the European Coal and 
Steel Community loses the war against the nationalists 
with this one lost battle, the other European Communi- 
ties will have little chance, and any cooperation remain- 
ing in Europe will depend on the fickle wills of national 
Governments. 
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State of the Question 





CLARIFYING LETTER TO THE NEW YORK TIMES 


In its May 30 issue America published an account of how, at the 
instigation of President Truman, “An Appeal for Christian Unity” 
was launched in 1948 by the late Myron C. Taylor. The New York 
Times summarized this article, which was written by Robert Pell, 
in all its editions of May 23. Because of its interest to readers 
of that article, we publish a letter to the Times from Mr. Pell. 


To tHE Epiror oF THE NEw YORK 
Times: Kind friends have brought to my 
attention your generous quotation in 
the Times of March 22 from my article 
in the current issue of America describ- 
ing Mr. Myron C, Taylor’s valiant effort 
in 1948 to reach the leaders of Christian 
Churches with President Truman’s 
peace plan. 

My friends also mentioned to me with 
some sorrow the qualifying phrase with 
regard to me: “who is described as hav- 
ing served with the State Department 
for thirty years.” This left me just a lit- 
tle sad because it is the evidence, if any 
were needed, that time has moved on 
and a new generation of newspapermen 
has taken over. 

There was a time, in fact a long span 
of years, when I was looked upon as the 
best friend American newspapermen, 
and others, had in the Department, to- 
gether with the late Mike McDermott, 
who has been succeeded so effectively 
by his, and my, colleague and friend, 
Link White. In actual fact when I was 
recommended in 1928, by Dick Oula- 
han of the Times among many others, 
to go to Europe and “reorganize” Amer- 
ican press relations, the attitude of 
American diplomacy toward American 
newspapermen was medieval. News- 
papermen were looked upon with the 
gravest suspicion, and young American 
diplomats were warned that they must 
have no contact with them, and older 
diplomats shied away from them as if 
they had the plague. For instance, 
newspapermen were not allowed above 
the ground floor in the American Em- 
bassy in Paris, and I could cite long ac- 
counts of the difficulties which were 
placed in the way of newspapermen. 

This painful situation in fact came 
to a head when Secretary Kellogg went 
to Paris to sign the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact in 1928. All the American 
newspapermen on duty in Europe, as- 
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sembled in Paris, drew up a letter of 
protest to the Secretary, and it was de- 
cided by him that “something” should 
be done and “someone” should be 
found to do it. I turned out to be the 
“someone,” and from 1928 to 1936 I re- 
organized the press relations system of 
the State Department in Europe, served 
as Press Officer at all the International 
Conferences at that time and fought for 
the American Press at all the Interna- 
tional Press and Communications Con- 
ferences which were so much in vogue 
in those days, notably at Copenhagen 
and twice at Madrid, as newspapermen 
like Paul Mowrer, Arno Dosch-Fleurot, 
Wythe Williams, Carlisle MacDonald, 
Bill Bird, and any others of that gener- 
ation will testify. In fact, in 1950 the 
Magazine Editor and Publisher carried 
an article to the effect that while, at 
that time, there were many thousands of 
American Press Officers assigned to the 
State Department, for many long years 
there had been only one, and that was 
“Bob Pell.” 

Later I was transferred to other work. 
As chief of the European Information 
Center in Paris I reorganized the as- 
sembling and distribution of intelli- 
gence. Thereafter after serving as as- 
sistant to Norman Davis while he was 
Ambassador-at-large, I returned to the 
Department, where I was assistant chief 
of the European Division and later as- 
sistant chief of the Current Information 
Division under Mike McDermott. Then 
I was assigned to Myron Taylor and was 
vice director of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for negotiation with Nazi 
Germany and, back in the Department 
when war broke out, chief of Cur- 
rent Information/Liaison—that is, liaison 
with all the Psychological Warfare, In- 
formation and Intelligence Agencies 
which sprouted at that time. Still later 
I was assigned to SHAEF as a political 
officer for liaison with branches of Intel- 


ligence and worked all the way through 
io Berlin. During an interlude, and with 
ihe permission of the Department, I 
managed the Paris Post with Paul 
Mowrer and then returned to the De- 
partment to backstop Myron Taylor’s 
mission to the Vatican. My next assign- 
ment, so that I might be available to 
Myron Taylor, was at Milan. Overwork 
brought the inevitable breakdown, and 
I had a pause to recover, with the De- 
partment standing by me. In a word 
the description of America was accurate, 
and I like to think that my friends of 
long ago at the Times have no arriére- 
pensées. 

Just to finish the story, I am now 
working in the field of history, especially 
in connection with my duties as vice 
president and historian of Fort Ticon- 
deroga, which was restored by my 
father, Stephen H. P. Pell. 

Frankly, I should not have troubled 
you with this word, which may seem 
too much like blowing my own horn. 
But my friends have insisted that I 
should write you because the old adage 
“out of sight out of mind” is only too 
true. RoBertT PELL 














Statesman-priest, 
soldier, scholar, 
Vatican emissary to the 
capitals of the world, but 


ABOVE ALL 
A SHEPHERD 


POPE JOHN XXIII 


By Uco Groppi and JuLius Lom- 
BARDI. An intimate and revealing por- 
trait of the man who guides nearly 
500,000,000 souls, a dramatic account 
of the events that led to his election, 
and a valuable summary of the tasks 
and challenges now facing him. With 
24 historic photographs. $3.95 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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The Church in the Stormy 19th Century 


CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTION- 
ARY AGE. A HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE 19TH AND 
20TH CENTURIES: Vol. I 

By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper. 498p. 
$6 


Kenneth Latourette is the well-known 
historian of Christian missions, profes- 
sor at Yale and former president of the 
American Historical Association. 
Though advanced in years, he projects 
five stout volumes on the complex mod- 
ern history of the three major divisions 
of Christianity (Catholic, Protestant 
and Orthodox). He clearly perceives 
the changed world environment which 
political, industrial, social and intellec- 
tual revolutions of the last two centuries 
have created, and he is concerned with 
investigating how the Christian religion 
has been affected. 

This first of the five volumes, entitled 
The 19th Century in Europe: Back- 
ground and the Roman Catholic Phase, 
heralds a total work of high scholarship 
and great importance. Half of it is de- 
voted to general discussion of the revo- 
lutionary age from the so-called En- 
lightenment of the 18th century to the 
Communist upheaval of today. The au- 
thor does not minimize the novel and 
very serious threats to Christianity, but 
he is refreshingly optimistic about its 
continuing vitality and influence. “In 
spite of the acceleration of the revolu- 
tion both in extent and in intensity,” he 
states (p. 233), “the world-wide effect 
of Christianity [has] continued to 
mount.” 

The second half of the present volume 
narrates in considerable detail the story 
of the Catholic Church in Europe from 
the pontificate of Pius VII (1800-23) 
through that of St. Pius X (1903-1914). 
The author, a devout Protestant of 
“Evangelical” Baptist conviction, util- 
izes a wide range of Catholic source 
material, and is remarkably fair-minded, 
judicious and factually trustworthy. 
Nor does he concentrate, as some 
ecclesiastical historians do, on politics 
and Church-State relations. In addition 
to a chapter on the papacy (unusually 
objective on the conservatives Gregory 
XVI and Pius IX) and another on a 
country-by-country summary, there are 
broadly informative chapters on Cath- 
olic orders, congregations and lay soci- 
eties, on Catholic devotional life, and 
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on Catholic intellectual response to the 
revolutionary movements that culmi- 
nated in “modernism.” 

Of course, a Protestant of the integ- 
rity of Prof. Latourette retains a Prot- 
estant viewpoint, and from it he makes 
an occasional remark or interpretation 
from which Catholic scholars will dis- 
sent. A bit irritating is his constant, in- 
variable prefixing of “Roman” to “Cath- 
olic.” He identifies Catholicism too 
closely, I think, with “Latin” Europe 
and “Latin” culture; he expands on 
France and Italy and skimps on coun- 
tries and peoples farther north. Does 
Catholicism really reflect Latin culture, 
or is Latin culture a reflection, in large 
part, of Catholicism? And isn’t Catholic 
Christianity similarly reflected in north- 
ern Europe among Germans of West- 
phalia, Bavaria and Austria, among the 
Irish, and among Slavs of Poland, 
Lithuania, Slovakia and Croatia? 

Most debatable are certain contrasts 
which the author draws here and there 
between Catholic and _ Protestant 
achievements. Thus Protestantism seems 
to him to have been, during the past two 
centuries, “the form of Christianity 
most fertile in fresh expressions of the 
faith, in dynamic efforts to make the 
faith potent in fighting the entrenched 
ills of mankind, and in bringing Chris- 
tians together in unprecedented ways” 
(p. 74). But haven’t Protestant expres- 
sions of the faith been not only “fresh,” 
but extremely diverse and in many in- 
stances so watered down as to leave only 
vestiges of the faith? 

Nor would I concede that Catholics 
have been behindhand in the cause of 
social betterment. Slavery was got rid 
of in preponderantly Catholic countries 
without any such civil war and ensuing 
rancor as have marked its abolition in 
the overwhelmingly Protestant South- 
ern States of the American Union. Also, 
in combating ills of the Industrial Revo- 
lution and advocating social reforms, 
Catholics were as early as Protestants. 
The Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII in 
1891 merely put a papal seal of approv- 
al on Catholic agitation which had been 
going on in France and Germany for 
half a century previously; and the Ger- 
man “social security” legislation, which 
preceded England’s by twenty years 
and America’s by fifty, was made pos- 
sible by the Catholic Center party. 

Let us not overemphasize remarks to 
which a Catholic may object. They are 


incidental and should not obscure the 
fine qualities of Prof. Latourette’s vol- 
ume, particularly the good will, the 
thoroughness and the discernment with 
which he has recounted the stormy 
19th-century history of the Mother of 
the Christian Churches. It is to be ex- 
pected that the same qualities will char- 
acterize the volumes yet to appear on 
Protestantism and Orthodoxy and on 
the Catholic Church in the 20th cen- 
tury. CarTON J. H. Hayes 


Briefers on People 


Heat, say the physicists, expands 
various things like metals and air; but 
come the summer months, and a funny 
thing happens—the available space in 
our columns contracts. Good books still 
keep a-coming out, though, and so we 
will be reduced to the expedient of ex- 
cerpting from reviews sent in by our 
devoted reviewing staff. Here is a 
clutch of books about people who de- 
serve your interest. 


SAInT-SIMON AT VERSAILLES, selected 
and translated by Lucy Norton, with a 
preface by Nancy Mitford (Harper. 
312p. $6). The memoirs of M. le Duc 
de Saint-Simon are recognized to be 
among the classics in the field. They 
deal especially with the last twenty 
years of the 72-year reign of Louis XIV, 
who died in 1715. The original manu- 
script contained some 2,854 pages; if 
this abridgment omits such fascinating 
material as French dealings with Spain 
and the Church, Port-Royal and the 
struggle between the Jansenists and the 
Jesuits, it also happily drops much bor- 
ing material such as genealogies and a 
lot of social trivia. Life at court, the in- 
trigues and liaisons, all the raw material 
of first-hand information upon which 
historians have depended come to vivid 
life in an adaptation that keeps the 
pungent flavor of the original French. 

PIERRE COURTINES 


THE HARMLEss PEopLeE, by Elizabeth 
Marshall Thomas (Knopf. 266p. $4.75). 
This is not a biography, but one of the 
most beautifully written and sensitively 
felt “travel” books to appear in many a 
year. The author, together with mem- 
bers of her family, went on three expe- 
ditions to the bushmen of Southwest 
Africa, spending in all over three years 
among the fast vanishing race of little 
people who dwell in the terrible desert 
lands called the Kalahari. What marks 
this book out for special laurels is the 
wonderful tone of affection that per- 
vades it. The little natives are not just 
objects of scientific research, but fellow 
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human beings to be loved, with perils 
and pleasures (all too few and fleeting) 
to be shared, with customs and ideals 
to be respected. The very limpid sim- 
plicity of the style is the perfect vehicle 
for the warmth of humanity that makes 
this a classic in travel literature. 
Harowp C, GARDINER 


Puccint, by Mosco Carner (Knopf. 
500p. $7.50). Giacomo Puccini was 
born into a family in which a creative 
gift for music was hereditary; the au- 
i points out that the Puccinis rank 
second only to the famous Bach line of 
musicians, Giacomo began composing 
at the age of 16 and soon thereafter was 
introduced to the world of opera when 
he began to study the scores of Verdi's 
works. The result was the great works— 
Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, Tosca 
and the others—so frequently pro- 
gramed in opera houses the world over. 
The hardships, struggles and triumphs 
of this life will engage the general 
reader; musical students and enthusi- 
asts will find a real treasure in the last 
third of the book, which is devoted to 


an analysis of Puccini’s works, including. 


his earlier compositions, sacred and 
secular. MARGARET LEDDY 


MILLARD FILLMORE: BIOGRAPHY OF A 
PRESIDENT, by Robert J. Rayback 
(Henry Stewart. 470p. $7.50). For the 
past 85 years, Fillmore has been por- 
trayed as a vain, colorless and ambitious 
mediocrity, whose term as President 
(1850-53) was notable mainly for his 
skillful continuance of the compromise 
measures inaugurated by Henry Clay 
to prevent secession over the slavery 
issue. A middle-of-the-road politician, 
he smothered extremist agitation; his 
most positive contribution was probably 
his interest in the development of the 
nation’s natural resources. Mr. Ray- 
back’s rehabilitation of Fillmore’s repu- 
tation is convincing; the book is a pub- 
lication of the Buffalo Historical Soci- 
ety, of which Fillmore was first presi- 
dent. Joun J. O'Connor 


Kent CoopER AND THE ASSOCIATED 
Press, by Kent Cooper (Random House. 
334p. $6). Newspaper men and stu- 
dents of journalism will find this book 
most interesting. The general reader 
will be carried along nicely by the 
names dropped, the historic events re- 
captured and the obvious spirit of dedi- 
cation to impartial news coverage which 
Cooper in large part made a hallmark 
of the AP. Tales of newsmen’s heroism 
feature nicely, but always from the AP 
viewpoint—there is not even a mention 
of Ernie Pyle when the bravery of re- 
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| meee COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of in- 
dividual Jesuit colleges and universities, 
write or phone to the Director of Admis- 
sions of the institutions in which you may 
be interested. 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-IR-L-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ...........+.. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ........ccccccceses LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-AROTC 


LOUISIANA 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 

MARYLAND 

Loyola College (Baltimore) ... 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detro 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR- S- LeSe- Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha)..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College somes | 
AS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New York)....LAS-AE- 
C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp- AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College ear k> wed 
AS-IR-Ed-Se-AFROTC 
University of uals Sibeeeiaed LAS-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
AS-C-Ed-G-L-J-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 
Seattle University 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CP SID  Sawecainiicgcceuceveeeses LAS 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (Milwaukee) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT- 


Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 











St. Peter's 
College 


In its COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Saint Peter’s offers cur- 
ricula leading to degrees in eight 
fields of the Pure and Social Sciences. 
A pre-engineering program is con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. THE SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION — 
the Evening Session is Co-Education- 
al—offers a choice of four majors— 


Economics, 


Accounting, Marketing, 


Management. An Army ROTC pro- 
gram prepares a corps of college- 
trained officers for the Regular Army 
and the Army Reserve. 


Since its opening in 1878 Saint 
Peter’s has followed the traditional 
Jesuit principle of educating the 
whole man, and the 30 co-curricular 
activities encourage a wide measure 
of student leadership and group re- 


sponsibility. 


A Graduate Scholarship Program 
fosters the pursuit of post-graduate 


studies. 


Jersey City 6, New Jersey 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 


LAS Arts and Sciences 


AE 
Cc 

D 
DH 
Ed 
E 
FS 
G 
IR 


L 
MT 


Adult Education 
Commerce 
Dentistry 
Dental Hygiene 
Education 
Engineering 
Foreign Service 
Graduate School 
Industrial 
Relations 
Law 
Medical Technology 


M 
Mu 
N 
P 
PT 
Ss 
Se 
SF 
Sy 
Sp 
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Medicine 

Music 

Nursing 
Pharmacy 
Physical Therapy 
Social Work 
Science 

Sister Formation 
Seismology 
Speech 


AFROTC Air Force 
AROTC Army 
NROTC Navy 
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AMERICA’S 


THE TEN BEST-SELLING BOOKS FOR JUNE 


OOK-LOG 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... AND TODAY 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


$3.95 


Bruce, 


2, CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly. 


$4.95 


Random House, 


3. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 


Transl. by Ronald Knox. Kenedy, $4.50 
4, LIFE OF CHRIST By Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw-Hill, $6.50 
5. THE HIDDEN FACE By Ida Friederike Goerres. Pantheon, $4.95 


i>) 


~1 


oO 


By Bruno M. Hagspiel. 
1 


—) 


. WE HAVE A POPE By Msgr. Albert Giovannetti. 
. CONVENT READINGS AND REFLECTIONS 


. ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD By Ugo Groppi and Julius Lombardi. 


Kenedy, $3.95 


. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS By Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C. 


Macmillan, $3.50 


Newman, $2.75 


Bruce, $4.25 


THE MIRACLE OF THE MOUNTAIN By Alden Hatch. 


Hawthorn, $4.95 


The stores listed below report their best-selling books during the current month. Popularity 
is estimated both by the frequency with which a book is mentioned and by its relative posi- 
tion in each report. The point system, plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
good view of Catholic reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by 


patronizing the stores. 


Akron, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 S. High St. 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer St. 

Boston, Pius XI Cooperative, 185 Devonshire St. 

Curcaco, The Thomas More Association, 210 W. 
Madison St. 

Cincinnati, Benziger Bros., Inc., 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th St. 

ba > ae William Taylor Son & Co., 630 Euclid 
Ave. 

Cotumsvs, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. Broad St. 

Dattas, The Catholic Book Store, 1513 Elm St. 

DENvER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 1633 
Tremont Pl. 


429 Main St. 
Inc., 210 E. 


=, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washington 
va. 
Detroit, Van Antwerp Catholic Library and 


1232 Washington Blvd. 
40 Division 


Pamphlet Shop, 

Granp Rapips, McGough & Son Co., 
Ave., S 

Harrispurc, The Catholic Shop, 222 Locust St. 

Hartrorp, Catholic Library of Hartford, 138 
Market St. 

Horyoxe, Catholic Lending Library and Bookshop, 
94 Suffolk St 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Bookshop, 
301 East Armour Blvd. 

Los Ancetes, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd St. 

arate, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 4th 
st. 

Mancuester, N. H., Book Bazaar, 410 Chestnut 

MirtwavkeE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water St. 


Minneapocts, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 8th St. 
NASHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 508 Deaderick 


St. 
oe Beprorp, Keatings Book House, 562 County 
t 


New Haven, ry Saint Thomas More Gift Shop, 


1102 Chapel S 
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NEw 
NEw 


York, Ave Maria Shop, 11 Barclay St. ~ 
York, er ay 24 Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay St. 


New York, J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 

ser York, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 Barclay 
St. 

Oxtanoma City, et Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N. W. 2nd S 

OMAHA, Midwest Chats Goods Co., Inc., 1216 
Farnam St. 

rns, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 13th 
St. 

PittspurGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 


PorTLAND, OreE., Catholic Book & Church Supply 
Co., 314 S. W. Washington § 


RicuMonp, Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


RocueEster, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Ave., North 
St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway. 


St. Paut, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sibley St. 
San Francisco, The O’Connor Co., Inc., 349 Sut- 
ter St. 
SCRANTON, 
ve. 

SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SoutH BENnp, Aquinas Library and Book Shop, 
Inc., 110 E. La Salle Ave. 

Spokane, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. 

ToLepo, John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 


C. Curley’s Catholic Supplies, 563 


Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wyoming 


VANCOUVER, 
Hamilton ee 

Wasuincton, D. C., William J. Gallery & Co., 
718 11th St.. N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp., The Newman Bookshop. 

WueEettine, Corcoran’s Church Goods Co., 32 12th 

WINNIPEG, MAN., 
Princess St. 


F. J. Tonkin Co., Ltd., 103 





porters under fire holds the stage. If too 
many passages are quite self-laudatory, 
the book is alive with pleasant memo- 
ries of fine men known and remembered, 

ELBRIDGE CoLpy 


Picking the Paperbacks 


Piers THE PLOUGHMAN, by William 
Langland (Penguin Books. 366p. 95¢), 
A modern translation into prose brings 
this great medieval poem out of its un- 
deserved obscurity and highlights its 
universal message. An excellent intro- 
duction by the translator helps the 
reader to see clearly that Langland had 
no desire to break with the Church. 


Tue Wor tp or Opysseus, by M. I. Fin- 
ley (Meridian Books. 179p. $1.25). The 
ancient world of Homer comes to us 
across the centuries in this fresh and 
original treatment by a scholar who 
makes us feel at home with a great poet 
and storyteller. Knowledge of the spe- 
cial world of antiquity makes clear the 
unique position Homer holds in the his- 
tory of civilization. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CATHOLIC AC- 
TION, by J. M. Perrin, O. P. (Fides. 74p. 
$1.25). Practical advice is offered the 
lay apostle to aid him in seeing that in 
order to follow his Christian vocation 
he must integrate all his activities into 
a spiritual pattern. 


Tue FInancrau ExPert, by R. K. Nara- 
yan (Noonday. 178p. $1.25). A most 
revealing and entertaining novel of In- 
dian life. With humor and charm, with 
sympathetic understanding, the author 
follows the ups and downs of the very 
real characters that people this most 


| engaging tale of Indian village events. 


Greece, by Mimica Cranaki (Viking 





Vista Books. 192p. Illus. $1.25). One 
of a new series of guide books that give 
basic information about foreign coun- 
tries. Italy, Germany, Israel are also 
available. A lively, conversational style, 
splendid photographs, and a knowledge 
of the past that illuminates the present 
make this series a valuable contribution 
to international understanding. 


LECTURES ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
by Lord Acton (Noonday. 379p. $1.95). 
A valuable study of the historic influ- 
ences that led to the French Revolution, 
and why it took the particular turn it 
did. A brief survey of the literature deal- 
ing with this historic period gives fur- 
ther illumination to a turbulent and de- 
cisive epoch. 
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MAINSPRINGS OF CIvILIzATION, by Ells- 
worth Huntington (New American Lib. 
669p. 75¢). A wide-ranging study of the 
effect of three factors (inheritance, 
physical environment and_ culture) 
working to produce differences in civil- 
ization. This extremely thoughtful and 
lucid work sums up the author’s life- 
time work in the fields of history and 
sociology, and presents new ideas for 
further testing and discussion. 


Let My Peor.e Go, by Henrietta Buck- 
master (Beacon. 398p. $1.95). A 
splendid study of the Underground 
Railroad and the growth of the Aboli- 
tion movement. Without neglecting 
documentary evidence, but with em- 
phasis on the sorry plight of the slave 
and the true greatness of those who 
aided them in their struggle for free- 
dom, the author underlines the courage 
and faith that are truly part of the 
American ideal. 


Tue Epic or LATIN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TuRE, by Arturo Torres-Rioseco (U. of 
California. 277p. $1.50). An excellent 
survey of the artistic achievements of 
Latin American writers from the co- 
lonial centuries up to 1942 when this 
book was first published. No longer 
imitative as in its early days, the soul 
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of Spanish America is revealed in all its 
variety in the works of its writers past 
and present. 


Tue Power E rte, by C. Wright Mills 
(Galaxy Book-Oxford U. 423p. $1.95). 
A provocative and documented study of 
the system of corporate power in Amer- 
ican society today. The thesis—that we 
are ruled by leaders in the economic, 
political and military spheres of author- 
ity—may be unpalatable but its pre- 
sentation is too forcefully presented to 
be lightly dismissed. | HELEN DoLaNn 


THEATRE 





DESTRY RIDES AGAIN. Apparently 
taking his cue from the adult westerns 
of motion pictures and TV, David Mer- 
rick, sponsor of the musical at the Im- 
perial, has come up with a live show 
that may be fairly described as a so- 
phisticated western. 

The action occurs in a town called 
Bottleneck, where the principal in- 
dustry seems to be gambling, guzzling 
and shooting sheriffs. Leonard Gershe, 
who based the story line on a novel by 
Max Brand, provides the town with the 
rowdy saloon, dance-hall girls, the 
madame who insists that her odalisques 
observe the proprieties of a young 
ladies’ finishing school, and all other 
ingredients of horse opera except the 
horse. Law and order are brought to 
the community by a deputy sheriff who 
refuses to tote a gun. 

There is the usual triangular love 
story, of course, in which the corrupt 
boss of the town and the pacific sheriff 
compete for the heart of a girl who is 
not as tarnished as she appears at first 
sight. In the end, right prevails (as it 
always does in westerns) and the vil- 
lain gets what’s coming to him. 

While Destry is a rather pedestrian 
musical, although handsomely mounted, 
it Secomes humorous and provocative 
whenever Andy Griffith or Dolores 
Gray is on stage, which happily is most 
of the evening. Mr. Griffith, already 
recognized as a capable comedian, re- 
veals in his present role that he is no 
less competent as an actor, As actress 
and song plugger, Miss Gray is at her 
best, than which there is no bester. 
Others can have their Ethel Mermans 
and Mary Martins. When it comes to 
belting out a song like “I Hate Him,” 
your observer's choice is Miss Gray. 
Deserved compliments to performers in 
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THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF A REALIST 
By ERNEST MORTIMER 


“Ernest Mortimer furnishes us with 
some expert, sympathetic guidance 
in exploring the mind and heart 
of Pascal. Through skillful use of 
the best of recent scholarship as 
well as his own perceptive reading 
of the sources, he shows how the 
strands of scientific research, hu- 
manistic awareness, and religious 
passion are woven by Pascal into 
a unique and still challenging pat- 
tern.”—JameEs Co.uins, St. Louis 
University. 
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ing your talents to the Sacred Heart by becom- 
ing a Sacred Heart Brother! You'll serve in our 
American or foreign missions. Want more in- 
formation? Then write: Father Superior, Sacred 
Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie 1, IIl. 

Do you have a delayed vocation for the Priest- 
hood? Write: Father Superior, Dehon Seminary, 
Dept. 9, Great Barrington 1, Mass. 
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Some Catholic Challenges 

A discussion of the special challenges 
confronting the Catholic in virtue of 
his present position in America. 


Church, State and Religious Liberty 
An answer to the very timely question: 
Is there conflict between Catholic doc- 
trine and the “‘no-establishment’’ clause 
of the Constitution? 


America's Four Conspiracies 

Fr. Murray suggests what is perhaps 
the only remedy for the tensions which 
make for civic disunity. 


The Confusion of U. S. Foreign 
Policy 


A penetrating analysis of the Soviet 
threat and of the problem Marxist 
dogma puts to American foreign pol- 
icy. 


God, Man and Nuclear War 
An application of the traditional Cath- 


olic doctrine on war to the problem 
of war in the nuclear age. 
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supporting and minor roles are for- 
bidden by limited space. Rosetta Le 
Noire, however, must not remain 
anonymous. As a distaff Rochester, she 
handles with surgical precision the con- 
ventional but tricky role of the bossy 
servant, 

Harold Rome’s music is his best 
score, and his lyrics keep the story in- 
teresting or exciting while the script 
frequently droops. Your reporter was 
most impressed by “Ballad of the Gun,” 
“I Hate Him” and the baleful “Are You 
Ready, Gyp Watson?” Oliver Smith’s 
garish sets and Alvin Colt’s gaudy cos- 
tumes reflect the colorful atmosphere of 
the changing West. 

Michael Kidd directed the produc- 
tion at a galloping pace—probably as 
compensation for the absence of the 
horse. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


THE WORD 





O God of virtues, to whom belongeth 
every excellent thing, implant in our 
hearts the love of Thy name, and be- 
stow upon us the increase of religion, 
fostering what things are good and, by 
Thy loving care, guarding what Thou 
hast fostered (Prayer of the Mass for 
the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost). 


The mind at once pounces upon a 
single phrase of this prayer: the in- 
crease of religion. Naturally the Church 
prays for it; but has the prayer been 
actually and substantially answered be- 
fore our eyes? Has our age truly wit- 
nessed the increase of religion? 

Beyond any shadow of doubt, re- 
ligion, in our day, has once more grown 
respectable. The confident pseudo- 
science and truculent atheism of the 
latter 19th century are now completely 
dated, and are at last seen to be won- 
derfully naive. Religion, whether as an 
organized or private thing, is no longer 
timid, is embarrassed no more, now 
feels no need for apology. Significantly, 
the branch of religious teaching which 
was unhappily known as apologetics is 
not what it was; at the very least, its 
temper has improved. It is impossible 
to say just how much the return of re- 
ligion had to do with the return of the 
large family, but both are back, as it 
were, with a vengeance. 

Specifically, how has the Roman 
Catholic Church fared in the religious 
renascence of our century? Statistics, 
despite the cautious statisticians, must 


mean something, and the statistics of 
Catholic growth and evident well-being 
stand clear for all to see. Moreover and 
much better, there are palpable signs 
of a Catholic growth which is not mere- 
ly quantitative, but qualitative, a prog- 
ress which is not simply extensive, but 
intensive, a movement in depth rather 
than in size. Among such impressive 
indications we must surely number a 
very special attachment to the Mass 
(shown by better understanding, appre- 
ciation and participation), the ever 
swelling volume in reception of the 
sacraments, a steady deepening of the 
liturgical sense, the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the retreat movement, the 
spread of authentic apostolic zeal 
among the Catholic laity. Understand, 
the Church on earth will never be per- 
fect: remember the tares in the field of 
fine wheat, the worthless fish, as well 
as the good, in the fisherman’s net? 
Still, the present Roman wheat crop is 
solidly promising, the current apostolic 
fishing ranges from good to excellent. 

Is the state of religion comparably 
vigorous outside the Catholic Church? 
It would seem so. One would not wish 
to be blindly partisan and hence nig- 
gardly in conceding a simple matter of 
fact, yet a solid answer to this aspect 
of the question appears harder to come 
by. As someone has bitingly remarked, 
everyone has heard of the fallen-away 
Catholic; but has anyone ever heard of 
the fallen-away Protestant? The ques- 
tion is not meant, presently at least, tc 
be malicious. It is plainly not easy to 
measure strict adherence to what is not 
strictly formulated. Dogma does not al- 
ways draw applause, but it certainly 
does always draw a line. 

Today Holy Mother Church begs 
God our Lord for her continued well- 
being as, calmly confident and actually 
indomitable, she presses forward into 
the perplexing, perilous time-to-be: be- 
stow upon us the increase of religion, 
fostering what things are good and, by 
Thy loving care, guarding what Thou 
hast fostered. The Bride of Christ 
knows well that her future lies not in 
dollars or buildings or numbers; these 
are but signs, and signs can be mislead- 
ing. She looks, for her true growth and 
prosperity and holiness, to the God of 
virtues, to whom belongeth every ex- 
cellent thing. She asks, even before she 
prays for the increase of religion, for 
what is not only antecedent, but pri- 
mary and central and essential: implant 
in our hearts the love of Thy name. 

For the true state of our Holy Mother 
Church today, let us not only read the 
statistical tables. Let us look in our 
hearts. VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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